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Special Washington, D. C., Correspondent for TELEPHONY 


A LOOK AT ORGANIZATION of the new Congress and its 
committees as they may concern the telephone industry. . . . 
While preliminary skirmishing is going on in Congress, people 
are being educated on number of fundamental issues vitally 
affecting our political economy, such as the relief question 


HIS IS the sparring stage in 
"T washington. It is an interest- 

ing and important phase of this 
first session of the 76th Congress. It 
is the period when the degree of con- 
tinued effectiveness of the New Deal, 
as contrasted with the gradually- 
organizing opposition to it in both 
houses, is being decided. 

A clever move or a sorry blunder 
counts much more now than a month 
or two from now when Congress ac- 
tually settles down to the brass tacks 
of voting on decisive measures. By 
that time the die will have been cast. 
We shall know then just how much 
additional weight (in terms of po- 
litical skill as well as votes) the op- 
position carries and how much the 
administration has lost. 

It’s like the opening round of a 
heavyweight battle, when the com- 
batants circle around each other, 
warily flashing experimental jabs to 
test out vulnerable points. 


pees over the set-up, the tacti- 
cal advantage is with the admin- 
istration. Its weight is down, in 
terms of number of seats in Con- 
gress. But much of the loss was un- 
healthy surplus. The New Deal has 
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a fairly definite program, an ac- 
knowledged and vigorous leader, the 
solid support of the administrative 
branches of the government—the 
Cabinet heads, bureau officials and 
so forth. The opposition is essen- 
tially a coalition of discontented Dem- 
ocrats and question-mark Republi- 
cans. 

However, while a coalition is al- 
ways hard to manage and unwieldy 
to maneuver, this oposition does have 
the advantage of skillful coaching by 
veteran, hard-bitten wheel horses, 
mostly of the old-line Democratic 
type who have seen fit to throw in 
their fortunes with the growing in- 
ternal opposition to the present lead- 
ership of their party. Buttressing 
this coalition is the moral support 
afforded by the remembrance from 
last November 8 of the direction in 
which the tide of public opinion is 
apparently flowing. 


The recent handling by the House 
appropriations committee of the new 
WPA bill was a beautiful example of 
smart parliamentary strategy and re- 
vealed clearly how much of an ad- 
vantage the coalition opposition en- 
joys in having experienced key men 
at the right committee posts. 


As business men interested in the 
expense of government which you will 
eventually have to bear, you prob- 
ably recall that President Roosevelt 
asked for $875,000,000 for WPA and 
the conservative subcommittee of the 
House appropriations committee de- 
cided to cut this to $725,000,000. 

The administration whips, know- 
ing that the whole committee would 
back the subcommittee, wasted no 
further time with it, but adopted the 
sensible course of scaring the wits 
out of the individual members of the 
House by assuring them that a record 
vote on the subcommittee’s economi- 
cal amendment would be _ insisted 
upon and that a vote against the 
larger amount would be like signing 
their own political death warrants. 
Threats from labor camps and other 
organized lobbies were mobilized to 
back up this effective line of rea- 
soning. 

Without warning, however, the ap- 
propriations committee reported out 
the subcommittee’s $725,000,000 ; not 
as an amendment to the $875,000,000 
bill (upon which a record vote could 
be obtained), but as the committee’s 
own bill. The net result was that 
about 40 Congressmen who otherwise 
would have been afraid to have their 
connection recorded, plumped to the 
Right, and the administration strat- 
egists retired in disorder to the Sen- 
ate where the second skirmish will 
be fought. 

Of course, the battle over this and 
other bills is not over. The adminis- 
tration is smartly managed and has 
plenty of tricks of its own up its 





sleeve. There is the Presidential veto, 
which is something of an ace in the 
hole. But your correspondent thought 
this behind-the-scenes description of 
the punting duel now going on in 
Congress might be of interest to 
those who may be wondering whether 
the enlarged Right wing in Congress 
has picked up as much brains as it 
has weight since the last session. 

A newspaper man summed it up in 
the House gallery while watching the 
freshmen Congressmen, nervous and 
self-conscious, as they awkwardly 
filed to their desks for their first im- 
portant vote of the new session. He 
said: “The rank and file don’t look so 
hot, but you’ve got to hand it to Jack 
Garner for picking a sweet bunch of 
top sergeants.” 


ITH THAT little sketch on the 

importance of committee as- 
signments, let us look over the line- 
up of the new committees as they 
might affect the fortunes of the tele- 
phone industry. In the Senate there 
are 33 standing committees. Of these 
there are approximately eight whose 
ordinary functions would conceivably 
come into direct or indirect contact 
with the fortunes of the telephone in- 
dustry. 

These committees are: Agricul- 
ture and forestry, appropriations, 
banking and currency, commerce, ed- 
ucation and labor, finance, interstate 
commerce and patents. There is also 
the possibility, in view of the trou- 
bled international situation, that the 
committees on foreign relations and 
military and naval affairs may do 
some things which might have reper- 
cussions in the telephone industry. 

The agriculture and forestry com- 
mittee is of interest to the Independ- 
ent telephone industry because _ it 
would be the committee that would 
consider any statutory amendments 
to the Rural Electrification Adminis- 
tration Act which might relieve rural 
telephone companies from the effect 
of inductive interference damages. 

The new committee is _ heavily 
loaded in favor of the administration, 
notwithstanding the fact that it is 
headed by the unpurged rebel Sena- 
tor “Cotton Ed” Smith of South 
Carolina. Its deliberations will con- 
tinue to be dominated largely by the 
independent Senator Norris of Ne- 
braska, who has no love for utilities 
of any kind which are not publicly- 
owned. 

The important committees of ap- 
propriations, banking and currency, 
and commerce, on the other hand, 
have picked up decisive strength in 
their Right wings. It is these com- 
mittees which will deal with taxation 
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and general financial and business 
policies of the current session as far 
as the Senate is concerned. 


Of more direct concern is the Sen- 
ate interstate commerce committee 
which handles all legislation dealing 
with the federal commissions (the 
ICC, FPC, FCC, etc.), and which 
will decide—in the first analysis at 
least—whether the Senate will go in 
for an investigation of the FCC and 
radio. 

It is to this Senate interstate com- 
merce committee, also, that a study 
of the final report of the FCC special 
investigation might well be referred. 
Or, in any event, it would be this 
committee which would consider most 
of the legislative recommendations 
(other than those involving patents) 
which the FCC might make in its 
final telephone report. 

Still under the chairmanship of 
Senator Wheeler of Montana, who 
occupies the somewhat anomalous po- 
sition of an anti-administration lib- 
eral, the new committee gained two 
additional Republican members who 
will probably go along with anti- 
administration efforts to heckle the 
FCC and who will consider the spe- 
cial telephone report recommenda- 
tions with disinterested deliberation. 
However, because of the survival of a 
dozen strongly pro-New Deal mem- 
bers, the committee will probably re- 
main under administration control by 
a workable margin. 

This is true of the committee on 
education and labor which would con- 
sider any amendments to the Wage- 
Hour law. The present line-up in this 
committee appears to be 7 to 6 in 
faithful support of the New Deal. 

Before moving over to the House, 
whose committee membership was 
not completed at this writing, it is 
important to remember that because 
only one-third of the Senate came up 
for reelection last November, the net 
gain of Republican seats was only 
eight in the entire Senate member- 
ship of ninety-six. Naturally this 
would not cause much shake-up in the 
committees of the upper chamber. 


N THE lower house there is quite 

a different situation. Along strict- 
ly party lines the Democrats outnum- 
ber the Republicans 3 to 2. But along 
more practical lines of administra- 
tion versus coalition opposition, the 
total membership is pretty nearly 
evenly divided. And in the important 
committees, conservative Democrats 
have made sensational gains. The 
most important of these is the rules 
committee, which has the virtual 
power of life and death over any bill 
in the lower house which cannot com- 


mand a spontaneous floor petition of 
218 signatures. 

You will recall the narrow squeaks 
of various New Deal measures in the 
last session when the committee was 
under conservative control, headed by 
former Representative O’Connor of 
New York, by the margin of two 
votes. This year the chairmanship 
passes from the hands of the purged 
Representative O’Connor to the 100 
per cent New Dealer, Representative 
Sabath of Illinois. 

However, additional Republican 
seats and the loss of Democratic seats 
by administration supporters to con- 
servative Democrats have increased 
the conservative control of the im- 
portant rules committee so that it is 
now likely to average about 4 to 3 on 
controversial measures in favor of 
the coalition opposition. 

Similar gains were made by the 
conservatives in the House committee 
on interstate and foreign commerce 
(which corresponds to the Senate in- 
terstate commerce commission in the 
upper chamber). Last year the ad- 
ministration controlled this commit- 
tee by a narrow margin. This ses- 
sion Chairman Lea of California— 
an in-and-out New Dealer himself— 
will find control in the hands of the 
coalition opposition by a slight mar- 
gin on controversial measures, all of 
which may make it uncomfortable for 
the FCC before the session is over. 

The other committees of the lower 
house were still in the process of 
organization at this writing, but the 
greater margin of Republican gains 
in the lower house clearly indicates 
that the administration will have 
tougher sledding there throughout 
the entire session. 


HILE THIS preliminary skir- 

mishing is going on in Con- 
gress, the country as a whole is being 
educated on a number of fundamen- 
tal issues which vitally affect our po- 
litical economy. There is the ques- 
tion of relief, for example. This is- 
sue is not only involved in the ad- 
ministration’s fight to increase WPA 
appropriations, but is also seen in the 
agitation to revive the Public Works 
Administration (PW A) _ spending 
program and even put it on a perma- 
nent basis. 

It is at least a debatable point 
whether spending for the sake of 
spending will increase our national 
prosperity; but there certainly is 
something rotten in Denmark when 
business is asked to make more and 
more jobs (through such legislation 
as the Wage-Hour law) and, in addi- 
tion, support more and more relief 
burden of the WPA type. This is evi- 
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denced by the government’s own fig- 
ures 

Since recovery began last June, 
private industry in the United States 
is supposed to have increased its em- 
ployment by more than one million 
jobs. WPA itself predicts an addi- 
tiona! increase of a million and a half 
private jobs within the next six 
months. Notwithstanding this, WPA 
officials tear their hair before con- 
gressional committees and insist that 
unless inereased relief appropria- 
tions are granted, there will be heart- 
breaking distress; and some wit- 
nesses before the committee even 
openly hinted of bloodshed. 

It is certainly a challenge to the 
ordinary reasonable citizen that here, 
after seven years of relief-spending, 
the general curve seems to be going 
upward all the time. The situation 
seems to call for a reappraisal by 
Congress to determine whether we 
should honestly adopt Federal relief- 
spending as a permanent, necessary 
policy, or whether some portion of 
this expenditure has not simply be- 
come a burden on the federal govern- 
ment through sheer political inertia. 


Ten per cent of those on WPA, 
for example, have been on the payroll 
for more than three years. Are we 
prepared to concede that WPA 
should provide a “career’’? If so, 
there should be a candid admission 
of that policy instead of going 
through the hypocritical picture of 
an “emergency relief” bill one year 
after another. 

Then there is the problem of the 
social justification for PWA spend- 
ing which has never even been ad- 
mitted, much less openly examined by 
the administration. Summed up in 
a nutshell, this problem can best be 
stated in a single question: By what 
authority do we assume that a public 
works program to relieve unemploy- 
ment, actually relieves unemployment 
where the need is greatest? 

This PWA program, as you are 
probably aware, is a system of dis- 
pensing federal funds, collected 
through the national treasury, for 
the building of various projects: 
schools, jails, highways, and_ so 
forth. The avowed purpose is to 
make construction jobs of a higher 
type than the generally less skilled 
labor employed by WPA. 

Now there is much reason for the 
proposition that the national treas- 
ury should be the agency for tapping 
the stronger, richer states to help 
the weaker sisters of the Union. But 
how can we defend the implied prop- 
osition that unemployment should be 
relieved in those cities: which have 
need for new public projects, such as 
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BREAKING DOWN RUTS 
By ANNE BARNES 


Traveling Chief Operator, lowa Independent Telephone Association, Des Moines, lowa 


ANY PEOPLE today can remember driving on dirt roads all 
M seamed with frozen ruts. The deepest rut—there always 

seemed to be one deeper than the others—was the one most 
difficult to get into, and to get out of when once in. I suppose the 
deepest rut was the most traveled. When a car got into the deep 
rut, it moved along in it more easily than on the criss-crossed 
smaller ruts on either side of the road. Besides, the deepest rut 
nearly always seemed to be in the middle of the road. 

When the hard-surfaced roads replaced the old dirt roads, the 
rut became only a memory. 

These old dirt roads recall to mind a number of telephone ex- 
changes I have visited. The deep rut might be likened to much- 
followed old and often obsolete practices, or no particular practices. 
Now and then some chief operator had tried to work her force out 
of the deep rut. If the force did not resist, or if she had enough 
backbone, she got it safely out without upsetting her traffic apple 
cart. But, when once out, was she on any safer ground? 

Well, I think that depended on her leadership qualifications. If 
she had no definite plans after getting out of the service rut, she 
would better have stayed in until someone could guide her. It 
usually took an outsider to help her find a safe and definite path 
to follow. 

What excuse has a chief operator for not guiding her force easily 
and effectively in these days when her course is so plainly charted? 
None! However, there are still ruts that need breaking down in 
many exchanges, even in this present day, when efficiency and uni- 
formity in practices are so necessary. 

Every chief operator should check her service now and then to 
see whether any of her operators are slipping into careless ways, 
such as in individual service items which, taken singly and occur- 
ring intermittently, do not noticeably affect the service as a whole 
unless they are allowed to become habitual. I have in mind pulling 
cords down, slurring phrases, etc. 

MoRAL: Keep breaking down little irregular service ruts and 





you will never have any big ones to struggle out of. 








a high school or a library? It simply 
does not follow. 

Thus, until last year, about one- 
third of all the funds spent by PWA 
for the purpose of building local 
power projects (as distinguished 
from federal projects, such as TVA, 
Bonneville, etc.) was spent in the 
single state of Nebraska. Obvious- 
ly, unemployment among electrical 
construction workers was not so bad 
in Nebraska as compared with the 
rest of the country. It was just that 
the projects were “available” in Ne- 
braska. 

And that is the way PWA func- 
tions. The money goes to communi- 
ties and localities which need new 
buildings or projects, not necessarily 
to those which have the most jobless. 
The whole idea of basing such a pro- 
gram upon the principal bottom of 
relief unemployment seems to be 
what the lawyers call a non sequitur. 

If the new Congress reexamines 
this and other basic problems during 


the current session, we as a nation 
will really be getting somewhere, 
even though we don’t have much leg- 
islation actually enacted in 1939. 


~~ + 


School Trains Pupils 
to Use Telephone 


When a long distance telephone call 
came one day for a pupil in the junior 
high school at Bowling Green, Ky., 
L. C. Curry, superintendent of schools, 
was amazed to find that the girl did 
not know how to use the telephone. 

As a result, every student above the 
third grade is checked on his or her 
knowledge of how to use the telephone. 
Mr. Curry believes that it is a part of 
the school’s function to teach some of 
the more practical aspects of life, as 
well as other forms of learning. To 
avoid bothering other people, this 
school executive uses the telephone in 
his office for instruction work, and has 
the pupils place calls to his residence. 
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" BRING HOME . 
> THE BACON". 


~ CAMPAIGN — 2 
YD) 


1938 


EMPLOYES' SALES ENTHUSIASM reaches new high in recent sales campaign of 


the Lincoln (Neb.) Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
selling as the drive pushed forward to "bring home the bacon." 


Hilarious fun was combined with 


No end of merri- 


ment created by migrations of Mr. and Mrs. Guinea Pig, Nebraska's tiniest porkers 


who were the enforced "honored guests" of the tail-end area manager. 
of progress recorded in ‘The Daily Squeal," 


Highlights 


issued daily during campaian by gen- 


eneral commercial department. Total of 1,266 stations sold; 124.8 per cent of quota. 


of the annual fall station re- 

moves, which was unusually large 
during the months of October and 
November of 1937, The Lincoln Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., Lincoln, 
Neb., launched a “Bring Home the 
Bacon” campaign, November 1 to 
30, 1938, inclusive, that hit a new 
high in employe sales enthusiasm. 
All areas in the company’s territory 
closed the sales drive in a “neck-to- 
neck” race that left but one area 
trailing—and it nosed up to 80 per 
cent of its established quota before 
the competition was over. 

The campaign ended with 1,266 
station sales—breaking the estab- 
lished quota of 1,018 sales by mak- 
ing 124.8 per cent. Employes turned 
a certain net loss for the month of 
November into a net gain of 154 
stations! And, while they were 
about it, they sold 969 miscellaneous 
items for 95.2 per cent of the quota. 

Here was a sales campaign that 
combined fun and selling in almost 
equal proportions! For the duration 
of the drive employes thought and 
talked in terms of bacon—one of Ne- 
braska’s most important products. 
Each area of the company’s territory 
was in competition with all other 
areas—a competition that was inten- 
sified by each succeeding issue of 
“The Daily Squeal!” 

This was a bulletin published by 
the company’s general commercial 
department whch featured in a hi- 
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| N AN EFFORT to stem the tide 


larious manner the “three little pigs 
and the big bad wolf” of story-book 
fame. The daily antics of these 
porkers held and stimulated the in- 
terest of employes throughout the 
entire campaign. 

A second bulletin was also issued 
daily—<ealled “Slicing the Bacon”’— 
and showed quota and interview re- 
sults for each area and district, keep- 
ing constantly before each area its 
relationship to the established com- 
pany quota of approximately 1,100 
gross station sales and 1,100 miscel- 
laneous sales—figures based on one 


Area Commercial Manager John Spady of 
Hastings and his famous "guests," Mr. and 
Mrs. |. M. Guinea Pig! 


sale of each kind by every employe. 

No individual prizes were offered 
employes during this campaign as 
emphasis was being placed on the 
factor of economy. But the picnic or 
party, depending upon weather con- 
ditions, was the award made to the 
area achieving the highest percent- 
age of its gross station sales quota. 
Sales made during the period of the 
campaign were applied to the selling 
employe’s credit on the company’s 
permanent Honor Roll system. 

Much of the success of the cam- 
paign, according to H. F. McCulla, 
general commercial superintendent, 
was derived from the concentrated 
educational work conducted through 
the medium of group meetings in 
each area headquarters during a 
three-week period prior to the open- 
ing day of the campaign. 

A sales prospectus, mounted upon 
a standard and large enough to be 
seen by all employes in the meeting, 
outlined in a comprehensive manner 
the vital need of the company to re- 
gain lost business. Special empha- 
sis was placed upon the value to each 
employe of increased revenues. The 
charts pointed out the decline in sta- 
tions and the comparable decrease in 
revenue during the past five years 
due to the lack of adequate crops in 
the prairie state. 

Conducted in a serious, thoughtful 
manner, the meetings were a success 
as is evidenced by the results of the 
first week of the campaign, when 
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many of the teams brought home a 
large portion of their quota of 
“bacon.” This fact tends to prove 
the theory that employes are eager 
and willing to share the problems of 
the company for which they work. 
Progressing from the serious to 
the ridiculous to inject a lighter note 
into the sales drive, Mr. and Mrs. 
Guinea Pig, the world’s tiniest 
“porkers,” were sent to each day’s 
tail-end area manager. Needless to 
say, no area desired the “honored 
guests,” since each manager whom 
they visited was obliged to feed and 
keep them in good health! Never- 
theless, “Mr. and Mrs. Guinea Pig” 
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The general commercial depart- 
ment bulletin, “The Daily Squeal,” 
kept employes well informed on the 
traveling experiences of the pigs. 
This, and other information calcu- 
lated to keep the fun moving, was 
disclosed through the cartoons from 
the pen of the company’s commer- 
cial artist. Another, and more fac- 
tual bulletin, “Slicing the Bacon,” 
also issued daily, gave all employes 
their much-desired statistical infor- 
mation on the progress of their own 
and other areas. 

The “Bring Home the Bacon” 
theme was wide open to a countless 
variety of serious and comic inter- 
pretations, and employes made the 


to the winning area manager—to let 
him know what he escaped! 
Employes were aided in their sales 
work by the splendid newspaper pub- 
licity given the guinea pigs in each 
town they visited. Further public- 
ity was released through the com- 
pany’s advertising office. It included 
one general campaign newspaper 
story and newspaper advertisements 
stressing the value of telephone serv- 
ice. Large banners announcing the 
campaign and bearing the comical 
three little pigs were posted in every 
office throughout the company’s en- 
tire territory, and stories about the 
progress of the sales contest were 
carried in the October, November 


The "Hobo Convention” party, held in Stromsburg, Neb., December 8, was attended by several representatives of the headquarters’ office of 

the Lincoln company. From left to right in the back row are: L. P. Schlentz, L. C. Williams, H. F. McCulla, general commercial superintendent 

of Lincoln; Fred Adkins, K. L. Lawson, M. T. Caster, general plant superintendent (who retired January |); Gordon Eno, Merle Hale and B. |. 

Noble. In the scecond row are: Della Caster, Leona McConnell, Erika Headman, Edith Mattson, Irene Lind, Grace Lux, Agnes Gustafson, 

Mayme Carroll, Pearl Swan, Margaret Lockard, Norman Ott. In the front row are: Marjorie Nelson, Ruth Rodine and Lynnea Eckdahl, Helen 
Lindberg, Adelaine Dahlstedt, Sterling Nelson, Sophia Steger, Ted Ray, Clyde Burge and Vivian Danskin. 


were undoubtedly the outstanding 
“fun factors” of the campaign. 

Their prominent place in the fall 
sales drive grew from the amuse- 
ment afforded by “Slow Spot” turtle 
in the spring “White Spot” cam- 
paign (TELEPHONY of July 9, 1938). 
Contrary to the experience with 
“Slow Spot’”—who was stuck in one 
area during the entire spring cam- 
paign—the guinea pigs did consider- 
able traveling. 

They remained with one area man- 
ager an entire week before his group 
came to life and jumped out of last 
place; and the pigs passed into the 
possession of another manager, 
whose folks immediately became 
“sales conscious” and in just two 
days sent the pigs journeying again. 
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most of all the varied opportunities. 
Area managers issued daily bulletins 
under headings ranging from “Pig 
Tales” to “Notes From the Pig Pen” 
and “The Pig Snout!” Some area 
managers offered a prize of a pound 
of bacon for a winning title for their 
area bulletin, and several area man- 
agers awarded a campaign “feed” 
to the winning group in their areas. 

At the conclusion of the sales drive 
the guinea pigs became the perma- 
nent property of the area manager 
who finished the campaign in last 
place! To him went also the per- 
sonal gift from General Plant Su- 
perintendent M. T. Caster, of a copy 
of the famous Ellis Parker Butler 
essay, “Pigs Is Pigs.” Mr. Caster 
also presented a copy of this book 


and December issues of The Lincoln 
Telephone News, employe magazine. 

To accomplish so tremendous a 
selling job in these days when sales 
resistance is unusually high, it was 
necessary to make the enormous 
total of 19,754 interviews! In other 
words, 18 interviews per employe 
were conducted during the cam- 
paign, and approximately nine in- 
terviews were conducted for each 
sale consummated. 

The relation of interviews to sales 
was never more clearly shown in. any 
previous campaign conducted by the 
Lincoln company. And these inter- 
views —or most of them — came 
hard! In many instances employes 
were interviewing prospects who had 
been approached many times; pros- 
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pects who hardly seemed to be pros- 
pects at all, having gone through 
years of depression to find them- 
selves with little or nothing in the 
way of cash reserves. 

Of the total of 1,266 station sales 
made during the campaign, 1,017 
were main stations. Only 14 per 
cent of all the stations sold were 
rural telephones, whereas in previ- 
ous campaigns rural stations usually 
averaged about 20 per cent of the 
total stations sold. 
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THE BIGGEST OPENING DAY 
IN Ou oravat HISTORY 
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First issue of “The Daily Squeal” in the Lin- 
coln company's recent sales campaign records 
the biggest opening day in its campaign his- 
tory, with 112 station sales and Fairbury way 
in the lead in percentage of sales quota. 


In the “Bring Home the Bacon” 
sales drive nearly two-thirds of all 
telephones sold were residence sta- 
tions. A total of 48 per cent, or 530 
employes, made sales of one type or 
another during the campaign. Mis- 
cellaneous items sold numbered 979, 
making a total of 2,245 sales with 
an annual revenue value of over $14 
per sale. While there was a net gain 
of but 154 stations resulting from 
the campaign, there were 300 unin- 
stalled orders on file on November 
30, the closing date. 

The competitive spirit was domi- 
nant throughout the entire period of 
the contest, and for a time it was 
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difficult to know which area would 
be the winner, so close was the race. 

Fairbury held first place from the 
opening day of the campaign until 
November 18 when, overtaken by 
York, it fell back to second place for 
the next five days. On November 29, 
the day prior to the closing date of 
the campaign, Fairbury again pushed 
forward to first place, only to be 
overtaken on the closing date by 
Stromsburg. 

Only on one day previously had 
the Stromsburg area attained first 
rank. York held first place from No- 
vember 18 to 22, inclusive, and also 
on November 26 and 28 but fell back 
to fourth place at the finish. 

Not in many years has a Lincoln 
company sales campaign had so stir- 
ring a finish. 

When the Stromsburg area drove 
across the line on the final day to 
pile up a total of 256 per cent of 
quota and beat out the Fairbury 
area, it accomplished the seemingly 
impossible. The Fairbury area had 
gone into the lead on the opening 
day. It had held the proud position 
until ousted by York area cn Novem- 
ber 18. 

Never worse than third at any 
time, the Fairbury area looked like 
a sure winner when it crashed back 
into first place on November 29. On 
that day the Fairbury crew took the 
wind out of York’s sails by smashing 
through with a 28-station PBX sale 
to gain 220 per cent of quota. With 
only one day to go, this appeared to 
be more than sufficient to permit 
Fairbury to win “under wraps.” 
York, in second place, could only 
muster 152.5 per cent of quota. And 
then it happened! 

In one tremendous last day effort, 
the Stromsburg area gathered itself 
together and hurled 30 station sales 
into the teeth of a gallant Fairbury 
group, which could retaliate with no 
more than five station sales. Stroms- 
burg was lifted into first place with 
a final figure of 256 per cent of 
quota, with Fairbury finishing with 
236.7 per cent of its quota. 


Winning Area 
Receives Award 


The victorious Stromsburg area 
won the campaign party, which was 
a “Hobo convention” held December 
8, in the town of Stromsburg. Gen- 
eral Commercial Superintendent Mc- 
Culla and his staff handled all details 
of the affair and there was food and 
fun for everyone and a startling va- 
riety of hobo costumes present. 

Some interesting facts about cam- 
paigns came to light regarding the 
losing area—Hastings—undisputed 
holder of the guinea pig until a fu- 





ture campaign. In the preceding tep 
months prior to the contest, this areg 
had gained 45 stations! With the 
single exception of Lincoln, it wag 
the only area to show a gain for that 
portion of the year. Net losses had 
occurred in only two months—Janu- 
ary and August. 

Faced by a continuation of poor 
crop conditions, the Hastings area 
entered the campaign under a heavy 
handicap. Even so, 64 stations were 
sold for 80 per cent of quota. Mis- 
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Although "The Daily Squeal" for November 
30, 1938, the closing day of the Lincoln com- 
pany's "Bring Home the Bacon Sales Cam- 
paign, shows that Stromsburg finished the 
campaign as the high area, honorable men- 
tion should go to Fairbury, for ‘maintaining 
the first rank during all but seven days of 
the campaign. 


cellaneous sales totaled 58 and inter- 
views averaged 20.4 per employe. 

A 14-day “Mopping Up Can- 
paign,” to clean up the “debris” and 
take advantage of enthusiasm left 
over from the great effort, was in- 
augurated by the Lincoln company 
on December 1. Quotas were cut in 
half but competitive organizations 
were kept intact. The intense pace 
of the campaign proper was not, of 
course, maintained throughout this 
drive, but a great deal of essential 
sales work was done, with the win- 
ning area making its quota. 
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Wage-Hour Plight of Employes 
Of Small Exchanges 


HE EFFECT of the national wage and hour 
aw, if the law is applied to small telephone ex- 
changes, is of serious importance to many em- 


ployes of such exchanges. 


The telephone business is a regulated business. The 
telephone company is told by some form of govern- 
mental authority—in most cases by a state commission 
—just what it can. charge for its service. ,Both the 
income and the net earnings of the company are lim- 
ited, to a substantial extent, by government. 

There is an old saying: “You can’t get blood out 
of a turnip.” When one branch of government tells a 
business the maximum it can charge, and another and 
entirely unrelated branch of government tells the same 
business the minimum it must pay out, the manage- 
ment of that business must, if it obeys the laws and 
decrees of government, make its outgo fit its income. 
Otherwise, there would not, in many cases, be enough 
income to meet the outgo. 


T SEEMS very likely that the net result of the na- 

tional wage and hour law (the correct name is “Fair 
Labor Standards Act of 1938”) will be to reduce em- 
ployment in the telephone industry, if small telephone 
exchanges are held by proper authority to be subject 
to the law. 

To put the situation more bluntly, some considerable 
number of the present employes of small telephone ex- 
changes are likely to lose their jobs. These jobs will be 
lost simply because it is the nature of the case that these 
small exchanges cannot continue employment at the 
present rate and also comply with this law. This state- 
ment is verified when the facts of the case are con- 
sidered. 

There are a large number of small Independent tele- 
phone exchanges in the country with less than 250 tele- 
phones. Exactly how many there are is not, apparently, 
a matter of present record, but there are undoubtedly 
several thousand. The United States Independent Tele- 
phone Association has been gathering information on 
such exchanges. Its most recent tabulation covered 914 
of them. 

These 914 Independent exchanges operated an average 
of 128 telephones each. For the year 1937 these 914 ex- 
changes averaged a net profit of $40.29 each after ex- 
penses. These expenses included a provision for de- 
preciation—which provision, it might be remarked, was 
probably inadequate in many cases. 

if these exchanges must put into effect the first stage 
of the national wage-hour law—the stage which pro- 
vides for a minimum hourly wage for each employe of 
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25 cents and a maximum of 44 hours of work per week 
at the regular hourly rate—then, instead of making an 
average net profit of $40.29 each per year, they will 
have an average net loss of $1,271.09 each per year. 

If they must put into effect the second stage of the law 
—30 cents minimum per hour with a maximum of 42 
hours per week—which stage is effective October 24, 
1939, then they will average a net loss of $1,702.04 each 
per year. If these exchanges have to put into effect 
finally the 40 cents per hour minimum wage rate, with 
a maximum of 40 work hours per week, then their 
average loss per year each would be $2,578.14. These 
prospective losses are calculated, of course, upon the 
rates these exchanges receive now for their telephone 
service. 


| ¥ ANYONE thinks, however, that the deficits named 
can be overcome by charging more for the service— 
assuming the state regulatory commissions would allow 
more to be charged—they need only to make a few 
figures to see what would happen. For an exchange of 
128 telephones, for instance, to make up a necessary ad- 
ditional income of $2,578 a year, it would need to charge 
each of its subscribers, for telephone service, an average 
of around $20 a year more than it charges them now. 

Any person connected in any way with the telephone 
business knows what would happen if an exchange of 
such a size tried that! The answer is that the lawmakers 
can fix the charges a telephone company can make, and 
they can fix the wages it must pay, but they cannot pass 
laws compelling people to take and keep telephones and 
pay for them at a high rate. 

It is not these small companies alone that would be 
placed in this predicament by application of this law to 
telephone exchanges. Let us take a specific case on 
which the facts are available. This is an exchange with 
335 telephones. Its gross revenue for 1937 was $7,054, 
which included about $700 for tolls. Its expenses were 
$6,658, and its net profit for the year was $396. 

If this exchange must pay a minimum of 25 cents 
hourly, it will have no profits (based on its present 
rates) and will face a loss of about $264 a year.. On the 
30-cent wage base its loss would be $685 a year. On the 
40 cents an hour base it would lack, by about $1,523 a 
year, enough income to meet its expenses. 

Here is another specific case, a company operating 
293 telephones: Its present income is about $4,500 a 
year; its present net earnings about $320 a year.-It is 
calculated that, in order for this exchange to meet the 
first stage of the law—that is, to pay 25 cents an hour— 
it would have to raise its present rates an average of 
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(Concluded from page 17) 
$7 a telephone a year, which includes “switched” tele- 
phones as well as owned stations. 

This would mean that switched telephones, now pay- 
ing $4.20 a year each, would have to pay around $11.20 
a year. Anybody who knows anything about the tele- 
phone business knows the impossibility of collecting that 
rate for such class of service. 

There is no legal certainty that this law applies or was 
intended to apply to telephone exchanges, but the ad- 
ministrator of the law, in Washington, has taken the 
position that it does. Telephone companies are not con- 
testing that position on the grounds that they are not 
willing to pay the best possible wages to all employes. 

The objections the telephone associations have made 


to the Administrator’s position are on behalf of the 
small exchanges; cases like those mentioned herein, an 
well as cases of larger exchanges which are in substan. 
tially the same fix. If these exchanges have to meet the : 
wage requirements of the law, it seems certain that they 
will have to curtail their service in some manner in order 
to reduce expenses, or will have to otherwise change 
their method of operation. 

Such changes will certainly mean, in one manner or 


another, a necessary reduction of personnel, since wages 


are the largest single item of expense. This will be bad 
not only for the public served, but for many employes 
as well. It is to the interest of employes, as well as that 
of the public served, and of the telephone industry, that 
this law not be applied to small telephone exchanges. 


The Operators’ Corner 


By MAYME WORKMAN 


Traffic Supervisor, The Illinois Telephone Association, Springfield, III. 


HE importance of secrecy in 
telephone communication was 
stressed and the penalties im- 
posed for violating the Federal 
Communications Act were outlined 
in “The Operators’ Corner” of Janu- 
ary 7. The routine for handling re- 
quests to trace telephone calls was 
also covered in part. The following 
is a continuation of the routine for 
handling requests of this nature as 
well as requests to monitor on a 
line or to report a conversation. 

Request to trace an incoming call, 
local or toll, after the connection 
has been taken down: 

After a connection on a local call 
has been taken down it is generally 
impossible to determine where the 
call originated except in the very 
small offices. This is also true on 
incoming toll calls, unless the per- 
son making the request knows the 
name of the place that called him. 
If so, the call can usually be traced 
and the information obtained from 
the office originating the call. In- 
formation of this nature shall be 
given only to the called subscriber 
or his authorized representative. If, 
however, it is impossible to secure 
the information, make a suitable ex- 
planation of the company’s inability 
to trace the call. 

Request for information concern- 
ing local, “A” board toll or long dis- 
tance calls that have been made 
from a particular telephone: 

If such a request is made by the 
subscriber of the particular tele- 
phone involved, or by his authorized 
representative, the information 
shall be given if possible. However, 
if the request is received from any 
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HANDLING requests to 
trace telephone calls, to 
monitor on a line, or to 
report a telephone con- 
versation. Series No. 353 


other person, explain that such in- 
formation is given only to the sub- 
scriber or his authorized repre- 
sentative. If the calling party in- 
sists that he be given the informa- 
tion, he shall be referred to the man- 
ager. 

All requests from representatives 
of the law or from a public station 
should be referred to the manager 
immediately. 

Request to trace an expected local 
or toll call: 

All such requests should be re- 
ferred to the manager and the chief 
operator will be guided by advice 
from him. In no case should such 
requests be granted without the ap- 
proval of the commercial depart- 
ment. When the manager grants a 
request to trace a call on a particu- 
lar line, the information when ob- 
tained shall be given to the man- 
ager personally by the chief 
operator. 

Request to monitor on a line or to 
report a conversation: 

The company may not disclose the 
substance of telephone conversa- 
tions obtained through observations 
on any subscriber’s line. No reports 
of conversations may be made, 
therefore, to any subscriber of con- 
versations taking place on his line. 

Any requests of this nature 


should be definitely denied and re- 
ferred to the manager if the au- 
thority is questioned. 

If in the past you have taken 
lightly the matter of listening-in on 
lines, it will be well to reflect upon 
the possibility of revealing all ora 
part of the conversation you have 
heard and to consider the severe 
penalties imposed by federal and 
state authority for divulging a tele- 
phone conversation. 


Questions from Illinois Operators 


1. If the charge is not accepted on 
the first attempt and the call is 
canceled, but later the TTC re- 
ports WH, how should the call 
be handled? 

When a person puts a long dis- 
tance call in from a tributary 
pay station and talks overtime, 
should the toll center operator 
ring back and give the minutes 
or should the tributary operator 
ring back and ask for the min- 
utes? 

What is the time allowance for 
giving a DA report from a tribu- 
tary? 

When station-to-station or per- 
son-to-person calls have been 
canceled, should the same ticket 
be used if the call is tried 
again? 

Where the charge on a station- 
to-station call is not accepted 
and the calling party calls an- 
other number at the same place, 
can the same ticket be used or is 
it canceled? 

The answers to these traffic ques- 

tions are given on page 32. 
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Here and There in the Field © 


Gift of Share of Stock 
for 25 Years’ Service 
In recognition of a quarter-century 
of faithful service, two officers and 
three employes of the West Iowa Tele- 
phone Co., West Bend, Iowa, were each 
tendered a Christmas gift of a share 
of company stock. Action taken 
by the of the company, on 
December 20, to show their apprecia- 
tion for this unusual group record in 
a substantial way. 


was 
directors 


Those honored by the company were: 


ness enterprise in the 
Texas. 

The famous Number One, which was 
put out of existence by the new dial 
system at Galveston, was applied for 
when a Boston inventor, the Emperor 
of Brazil and a Texas man happened 
to be in Philadelphia at the same time 
for the same reason. 

The Centennial Exposition was in 
progress in that historic city; Alexan- 
der Graham Bell was exhibiting his 
“toy.” The emperor, Dom Pedro, and 


big state of 


In recognition of 25 years of faithful service, a Christmas gift of a share of stock in the 
West lowa Telephone Co., West Bend, lowa, was awarded to two of the company’s 
officers and three of its employes by the board of directors. To the left is seen 


W. H. Daubendiek, secretary-treasurer. 


From left to right, the five members of the 


company's staff who were honored for their splendid service records are: T. Kloster, 
president; Peter Eulberg, commercial manager; Mrs. Feeck, chief operator; Frank Bishton, 
electrician, and Louis Rathmann. 


T. Kloster, president; 
commercial 


Peter Eulberg, 
manager; Frank Bishton, 
electrician; Louis Rathmann, and Mrs. 
Feeck, chief operator. 


rd 


Galveston’s “No. 1” Tele- 
phone Banished by Progress 
By Lewis T. NorDYKE 
At midnight on 
someone in 


January 7, 1939, 
Galveston, Texas, lifted 
a telephone to his ear and requested: 

‘“‘Number One, please.”’ 

The operator completed the call, and 
an answering voice said, “The News.” 

Then went out of existence forever 
of the most famous 
Texas telephone history. 

After midnight of that date anyone 
calling the Galveston News will dial 
4311. 

It is doubtful whether any telephone 
number has as colorful a history as 
that of the Galveston News, which, by 
the way, is older than any other busi- 
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one numbers in 


the Texas man, Colonel A. H. Belo, 
publisher of the Galveston News, were 
in Philadelphia for the exposition. 

Judges of the exhibits almost passed 
by the Bell booth, but the emperor, who 
knew Dr. Bell, stopped there. The em- 
peror spoke to the inventor concerning 
his exhibit. Dr. Bell walked to the 
other end of the wire and spoke into 
his transmitter. The emperor listened. 
The judges watched. 

“My God—it talks!” exclaimed the 
emperor. The judges were impressed; 
so was Colonel Belo. 

“T want two of the things,” he 
And he got them. 

Hardly two years later, on March 
18, 1878, Colonel Belo installed his tele- 
phones; one in his office at The News, 
the other in his home. The wires con- 
necting the two telephones were strung 
on trees and convenient house tops. 

Colonel Belo’s telephones were the 
first installed in Texas and the South- 
west. There was more significance to 
Colonel Belo’s telephones than the sim- 
ple fact that they were the first. A 


said. 


new device—which, although wonderfy] 
from the very first, had to struggle 
against the apathy and taunts of the 
unbelievers—had been installed in qg 
new country, a wild territory that had 
been scarcely touched by civilization. 

Colonel Belo’s interest in the tele. 
phone led to the development of the 
service in the Southwest. And on Au- 
gust 21, 1879, the first telephone ex- 
change in the Southwest was estab- 
lished at Galveston. On September 26 
of that year there were 50 connections, 
and on October 12 there were 101 con- 
nections with 25 more in prospect. 

A short time later the second ex- 
change established in Texas was opened 
in Houston, about 50 miles from Gal- 
veston; and in 1883 the first long dis- 
tance line in Texas was strung between 
Galveston and Houston. 

In those early days of telephone his- 
tory numbers were not used. The tele- 
phones, when compared with the hand- 
sets of today, were crude instruments. 
The little exchange in Galveston de- 
veloped under the management of T. 
W. Milburn and before long, numbers 
nad to be assigned to subscribers. 

Naturally, the Galveston News drew 
Number One, for it had the No. 1 tele- 
phone south of New England. The late 
Colonel Belo’s progressiveness gave his 
office the distinguished Number One. 
Ironically, banishing the 
famous number. 

It is not without deep regret that 
Silas B. Ragsdale, editor of the Gal- 
veston News, and his staff give up 
their telephone number. The general 
public seems to have the idea that 
newspaper folk are a hard-boiled lot 
without sentiment. But there were 
tears in The News office the night 
Number One answered the last 
time. 


progress is 


was 
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Capitalizing on 
Your Opportunities 
By YE OLDE OBSERVER 


Sometime ago, an article appeared 
in a national magazine in which the 
writer had, over a period of years, gone 


out of his way to pass along ideas to 
all types of business concerns, not only 
to the large departmental store but to 
the small shoe-repair shop as well. The 
result has been that a feeling of mu- 
tual goodwill has been established. 
This individual has become a_ well- 
known, highly-respected figure, in all 
the cities and states he visits, as he 
travels quite extensively. 

Why couldn’t we, as telephone spe- 
cialists, adopt this plan and live it from 
day to day? Why not pass on our 
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ideas and suggestions to our subscrib- 
ers and non-subscribers in order that 
they may derive some benefit. 

For instance, in a certain city, a 
chain of drug stores experienced some 
petty pilfering from counters while the 
druggist was at the back of the store, 
answering the telephone, or filling a 
prescription for a customer. 

A bright telephone salesman sold this 
entire chain extension telephones of 
the hang-up type, with the result that 
we experienced additional revenue, and 
at the same time made a more than 
satisfied subscriber. Other chains 
adopted the same plan, as this type 
of telephone can be installed at the 
front of the store. Consequently, the 
amount of petty pilfering has 
creased. 

Do I hear someone say: “That is 
exactly what salesmen are paid for’? 
We know that is true, but I venture 
to say that literally thousands of simi- 
lar ideas are lying dormant because we 
do not take the time to pass them on. 


de- 


Why not try passing on your ideas 
to the other fellow and watch the re- 
sults? 

vv 


Program for Minnesota's 
Annual Convention 

The program for the annual conven- 
tion of the Minnesota Telephone Asso- 
ciation, to be held January 24, 25 and 
26 at the St. Paul Hotel, St. Paul, in- 
cludes addresses and discussions of in- 
terest to small exchange companies. 

On the afternoon of the first day 
President J. P. Keane of Pine Island 
will deliver his annual address. ‘“Re- 
sults of 1938 Compared with 1937” 
will be presented by: Frances Schnei- 
der, secretary, Blue Earth Valley Tele- 
phone Co., Blue Earth; Zina Ackmann, 
accountant, Redwood County Rural 
Telephone Co., Redwood Falls; Mrs. 
Pearl Kundert, manager, Red Lake 
Falls Telephone Co., Red Lake Falls; 
and Mrs. Mabel Eaton, manager, Grant 
County Telephone Co., Elbow Lake. 

On the morning of the second day 
the program includes: 

Demonstration, “Opportunities for 
Service Improvement Through the 
Helpful Initiative of Operators,” pre- 
sented by operators of the Tri State 
Telephone & Telegraph Co.: Helen 
Hyland, narrator; Claire LaBissoniere 
and Carrol Ball, operators. 

“Corrosion of Cable Sheath and its 
Prevention,” by E. S. True, sales en- 
gineer, Cook Electric Co., Chicago. 
“Highway Traffic Safety Problems,” by 
W. F. Rosenwald, safety engineer, Min- 
nesota Highway Department, St. Paul. 
“Cooperation Between Telephone Com- 
panies and R.E.A. Projects,” by A. N. 
Fancher, supervisor of telephones, Min- 
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nesota Railroad & Warehouse Commis- 
sion, St. Paul. 

The afternoon’s program on Jan- 
uary 25 will have these addresses: 

“Dealing in Futures,” by J. O. Chris- 
tianson, superintendent, School of Ag- 
riculture, University of Minnesota, St. 
Paul. “Fair Standards Act 1938,” by 
J. H. Agee, chairman, wage-hour com- 
mittee of United States Independent 
Telephone Association and vice-presi- 
dent and general manager, Lincoln 
(Neb.) Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
“National Affairs,’ by Louis Pitcher, 
Chicago, Ill., executive vice-president, 
United States Independent Telephone 
Association. “On Top of the Job,” by 
F. R. Kappel, plant operations super- 
visor, Northwestern Bell Telephone Co., 
Omaha, Neb. “Realizing on Bad 
Debts,” by H. L. Archey, president, 
Utility Realization Corp., Philadelphia. 

The concluding session on Thursday 
morning, January 26, will be given 
over to a discussion of ‘Minimum 
Wage,” by Jay Greaves, Glencoe, chair- 
man, minimum wage committee, Min- 
nesota Telephone Association. This 
will be followed by a round table con- 
ference with everyone participating. 
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Protests Competition in 
Great Lakes Radiotelephone 


The directors of the Ohio Independ- 
ent Telephone Association, meeting in 
Columbus January 10, unanimously 
adopted a resolution requesting the 
Federal Communications Commission 
to deny the application of the Radio 
Marine Corp. a subsidiary of the Ra- 
dio Corp. of America for a construction 
permit to add coastal harbor radiotele- 
phone facilities to an existing radio- 
telegraph station which it operates at 
Dover, near Cleveland, Ohio. (TELEPH- 
ONY, October 22, 1938, page 32.) 

In its preambles the resolution sets 
forth that the Lorain County Radio 
Corp. (a subsidiary of the Lorain Tele- 
phone Co., Lorain, Ohio) is the only 
Independent telephone company hold- 
ing a license to furnish telephone serv- 
ice on navigable waters in the United 
States. At great expense and in the 
face of great difficulties the Lorain 
company has pioneered and built up a 
remarkably efficient and dependable 
telephone communication system on the 
Great Lakes with adequate land line 
connections with Bell and Independent 
telephone companies. 

The radio channels assigned by the 
FCC for the use of the Lorain company 
are currently used to handle a large 
and increasing traffic with imminent 
prospect of future over-loading. The 
shore station proposed to be operated 
by the Radio Corp. of America, through 
its subsidiary, the resolution sets forth, 


will add nothing to public convenienee 
but will inevitably result in irreparable 
injury to the public service and to the 
Lorain company. 

In view of these premises the rego. 
Ohio association sets 


lution of the 
forth: 

“(a) That there is no public neeq 
for the proposed station; 

(b) That the attempt to take over 
the business and radio channels used by 
the Lorain company is unjust and un- 
fair; 

(c) That the present company is the 
only such outlet and expression for the 
initiative and genius of Independent 
telephone engineers and _ technicians, 
and should be preserved for the public 
interest in the development of radio- 
telephony ; 

(d) That the Lorain company should 
be given a fair and reasonable chance 
to develop further its service and equip- 
ment before being subjected to de- 
structive competition from a powerful 
competitor ; 

(e) That the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission be respectfully. re- 
quested to deny the said application as 
being unjust, unfair and not in the 
public interest.” 
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Los Angeles 700,000th 
Telephone Installed 

The 700,000th telephone of the South- 
ern California Telephone Co. was in- 
stalled December 15 in the home of 
Mrs. John M. Mulvaney in Los An- 
geles. The honor of the installation 
was given to Lee Richardson by a vote 
of his fellow employes in acknowledg- 
ment of his long service with the com- 
pany for which he has been working 
since 1898. 

When Mr. Richardson first went to 
work, installers made their rounds on 
bicycles; a lineman not only set the 
pole and strung the wire but he also 
installed the telephone. A lineman who 
used a safety belt in those days was 
looked upon as a “sissy.” 

Since those early days in Los An- 
geles wires have gone underground, 
eliminating conditions as existed on 
Sunset boulevard, the main thorough- 
fare into Hollywood from downtown 
Los Angeles, where eight to ten cross- 
arms were on a pole and one could 
almost touch the wires from the side- 
walk. 

Los Angeles had its first introduction 
to the telephone in 1877, a year after 
Bell had obtained his patent, when 
Lieut. Philip Reade, an officer of the 
U. S. Signal Corps in charge of military 
lines, demonstrated its working with 
a line stretched between two hotels. 
Today, the 850,000 telephones in South- 
ern California are operated by 12 dif- 
ferent companies. 
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Personals About 





MARK TWAIN CASTER, general 
plant superintendent of the Lincoln 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. of Lincoln, 
Neb., for the past 30 years, retired the 
first of the year in harmony with the 
company’s pension and retirement plan. 

Mr. Caster entered the telephone field 
in 1891, more than 47 years ago. He 
became affiliated with the Lincoln com- 
pany, in 1904, a year after its organ- 
construction 


ization. He served as 






MARK T. CASTER, Lincoln, Neb., re- 

tired the first of the year as general 

plant superintendent of the Lincoln 

Telephone & Telegraph Co. after serv- 
ing for the past 30 years. 


foreman, cable splicer and construction 
superintendent during his first four 
years with the Lincoln company. In 
1908 he was given full charge of plant 
and in the ensuing 30 years or more 
has served as plant superintendent. 

Although born in the city of Lincoln, 
October 23, 1873, Mr. Caster spent his 
boyhood and youth on a farm in Iowa. 
He attended the grade and high schools 
and later Highland Park College. 

His first experience in the telephone 
business was with the Central Union 
Telephone Co., at Des Moines, Iowa, as 
helper in 1891. In‘1897 he secured em- 
ployment with the old Nebraska Tele- 
phone Co. and in the ensuing seven 
years he served, successively, as line- 
man, inspector, cable splicer and fore- 
man. In 1904, as mentioned previously, 
he became associated with the Lincoln 
company and worked his way up to the 
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Telephone Men 


important post of general plant super- 
intendent, from which he is now retir- 
ing. 

Mr. Caster has been actively identi- 
fied, for the past 10 years with safety 
work, both in state organization and on 
the National council, and part of his 
leisure from now on will be devoted 
to safety work for the Lincoln com- 
pany. He has been active in telephone 
association work, state and national, 
and has served on important commit- 
tees. He helped prepare the standard 
handbook containing rules for construc- 
tion of wire lines at railroad crossings 
of wire lines in Nebraska. 

He has addressed many conventions on 
subjects relating to safety or plant con- 
struction. His many years of active 
service have given Mr. Caster a very 
wide acquaintance with telephone men 
throughout the country. His most re- 
cent convention address was that be- 
fore the plant conference held during 
the convention of the United States In- 
dependent Telephone Association, in 
October, 1937, on the subject of “Safety 
Problems in Joint Telephone-Power 
Construction.” 


LAMBERT N. WHITNEY, assistant 
vice-president of the New England 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., has retired 
from active service after 42 years of 
experience with the Bell Telephone 
System in various sections of the coun- 
try. He embarked upon his first job in 
1896 as an inspector for the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. in New 
York. 

Mr. Whitney’s next connection was 
with the Central Union Telephone Co. 
in Indiana as division superintendent. 
He then became general agent for the 
connecting companies of the Central 
Union, Chicago, Cleveland, Michigan 
and Wisconsin telephone companies. 

In 1912 Mr. Whitney returned to the 
Central Union Telephone Co. as gen- 
eral manager. About two years later 
he was transferred to the New Eng- 
land company as general commercial 
superintendent. In 1923 he was ele- 
vated to the post of general commercial 
manager and in 1929 became assistant 
vice-president. 

As head of the commercial depart- 
ment, Mr. Whitney delivered numerous 
addresses before groups of telephone 
employes. The best known, entitled 
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F. E. BEHM, new general plant super- 

intendent of the Lincoln (Neb.) Tele- 

phone & Telegraph Co., has been in 
the telephone business since 1900. 


“Recognizing the Other Fellow”’—a 
plea for cooperation throughout the en- 
tire Bell organization—was published 
18 years ago. This address attracted 
nation-wide interest for its clear analy- 
sis of the importance of cooperation 
and good public relations in the tele- 
phone industry. 

He played a prominent part in the 
telephone rate case of the New Eng- 
land company, in 1925, his company’s 
success in securing a much-needed rate 
increase being accredited largely to his 
expert testimony on telephone problems 
and rate-making factors. 
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CAPT. BERTRAM S. COHEN, fore- 

most among telephone research workers 
in Great Britain and chief of the Post 
Office experimental station at Willes- 
den, retired on December 31. He has 
played a leading part in the develop- 
ment of inventions which have brought 
the telephone to its present state of 
efficiency in Great Britain. 
Capt. Cohen has been associated 
with telecommunications over 40 years, 
34 of which have been devoted to re- 
search. The first iron-core, coil-loaded 
line in England—between Croydon and 
London—was installed according to a 
plan prepared by him. During the 
World War he was engaged in the de- 
velopment of communications between 
aircraft and the ground, and invented 
a throat transmitter which proved 
highly successful. He was awarded the 
Famie Premium by the Institution of 
Electrical Engineers in 1907, 1926, 
and 1928. 

In the 26 years Capt. Cohen has been 
in the research division of the British 
Post Office the staff has grown from 40 


26 


to 500, and a small office has been su- 
perseded by buildings occupying seven 
acres which are the hub of the world’s 
telephone service. 
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F. E. BEHM, for the past nine years 
assistant plant superintendent of the 
Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph Co. of 
Lincoln, Neb., has been made general 
plant superintendent, following the re- 
tirement of Mark T. Caster, in accord- 
ance with the company’s pension and 
retirement plan. 

Mr. Behm entered the telephone field 
in 1900 with the old Nebraska Tele- 
phone Co., now the Northwestern Bell 
Telephone Co. When the Automatic 
Telephone Co. invaded the Omaha area 
in 1907 he enlisted with it, but after it 
withdrew from the field in 1912 he be- 
came a district inspector of the Lincoln 
company. 
cessively, to chief of service, plant chief 
of the eastern district, and district 
at Lincoln. He became as- 
sistant plant superintendent in 1929. 


Later he was promoted, suc- 


manager 





I. C. CARLL, general manager for 
the Northwestern Bell Telephone Co, in 
Iowa, with headquarters in Des Moines, 
was recently elected director and vieg. 


president of the company. He retains 
his duties as general manager for 
Iowa. 


Mr. Carll has had more than 26 years 
of telephone experience. His first job 
was that of clerk in the office of the 
telephone company in Des Moines, jn 
1912. A few years later he was made 
manager at Perry, Iowa. In the ep- 
suing years he served the company in 
various capacities. He was district 
manager in Iowa for a time and later 
served as division manager in Minne- 
sota. 

Then he stationed at Omaha, 
Neb., on the staff of the vice-president 
in charge of operations. January 1, 
1930, he was made assistant general 
manager in North Dakota and a few 
months later was elevated to the post 
of general manager for the state. In 
1935 he was transferred to Des Moines, 
as general manager for the state of 
Iowa. 


was 





Obituaries 


WILLARD F. FLORENCE, age 47, 
Highland Mills, N. Y., plant superin- 
tendent of the Highland Telephone Co., 
died January 8 after an illness of sev- 
eral months. He had been associated 
with the Highland company for 31 
years. 


ROBERT HENRY POLK, 73 years 
old, telephone executive and 
inventor of the “busy signal” for dial 
telephones, died at Atlanta, Ga., Jan- 
He was in communications 
work for 45 years, retiring from his 
telephone 


former 


uary 5. 


connections several years 
ago. At his death he was president of 
the Hapeville Ice Mfg. Co. 

Mr. Polk was born in Richmond, Va., 
July 7, 1865, and was educated in the 
Richmond schools and the City College 
at Baltimore. On June 15, 1879, he 
went to work as operator in the Rich- 
mond exchange. On December 4, 1882, 
he went with the Southern Bell Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. at Birmingham, 
Ala., as operator and troubleman. 

In May, 1883, Mr. Polk was made 
manager at Montgomery, Ala., and was 
transferred to Savannah, Ga., in No- 
vember, 1890. There he remained until 
April, 1899, when he resigned to be- 
come assistant general manager of the 
Georgia Telephone & Telegraph Co. He 
built the Independent plant in Savan- 





R. H. POLK, Atlanta, Ga., for- 
mer telephone executive and 
inventor of the "busy signal” 
who died January 5 at the age 
of 73, is shown as he appeared 


in 1912 after working out 


several inventions. 


nah. In May, 1901, he took charge of 
the Peoples Home Telephone Co. at 
Birmingham. 

On January 1, 1904, Mr. Polk be- 


came general manager of the Memphis 
Telephone Co. and of the Memphis 
Long Distance Telephone Co., Memphis, 
Tenn. While there he invented the 
“busy signal.” He also had invented 
an automatic time lock device for bank 
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CHARLES W. KUGELMAN, plant su- 
perintendent of the Portsmouth (Ohio) 
Home Telephone Co., died suddenly 


January 3 from pneumonia. He had 

been with the Portsmouth company 

since 1903. This photograph was taken 
about 15 years ago. 


vault doors, a burglar alarm and a sig- 
nal light for automobiles to designate 
in which direction a driver was about 
to turn. 

Mr. Polk is survived by his widow 
and two sons, H. E. and H. C. Polk. 
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CHARLES W. KUGELMAN, plant 
superintendent of the Portsmouth 
(Ohio) Home Telephone Co., died very 
suddenly January 3, after contracting 
pneumonia. He had been with the 
Portsmouth company since 1903, serv- 
ing as plant superintendent for the past 
25 years. 

Mr. Kugelman his office as 
usual on Thursday, December 29. Hav- 
ing contracted a severe cold, he 
mained at home Friday. He appeared 
to be improving Saturday and Sunday 
but Monday morning pneumonia had 
set in and he was rushed to the Mercy 
hospital and placed under an oxygen 
tent. The following morning he passed 
away. 

Mr. Kugelman born in Ports- 
mouth January 18, 1883, and received 
his education in the local grade and 
high schools. When he first was em- 
ployed by the Portsmouth Telephone 
Co., in September, 1903, he worked as 
a jack of all trades, assisting the in- 
stallers, collecting bills and doing a 
little bit of everything. He was given 
added responsibilities from time to 
time and about 25 years ago became 
plant superintendent of the company. 

He attended many telephone conven- 
tions and appeared on the programs of 
the Ohio convention a number of times. 
He was always willing to share with 


was in 


re- 


was 


others the wisdom he had acquired in 
his long years of experience in the tele- 
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phone business. A few paragraphs are 
quoted here from a paper he presented 
before an Ohio convention on “Leaks 
Wideawake Company Stops” and pub- 
lished in TELEPHONY of September 6, 
1924: 

“In any organization each employe 
should feel that he or she is an impor- 
tant part of that concern and be ready 
at any and all times to do whatever 
he may be called on to do. Every- 
one should have all the responsibility 
he is capable of handling and due allow- 
ance should be made for honest 
takes. 

We must all pull together for the 
gcod of our business. The one-man 
plant is not, and cannot be, a success. 
We all have to have understudies and 
be understudied. The man who thinks 
he is independent of everyone else is 
dead wrong and cannot alone plug the 
many leaks he will cause. 

Keep your eyes, ears and minds open 
for new ideas and good advice. 
Swap more than stories when 
attending telephone conventions. Don’t 
be afraid to mix with the big fellows; 
they will be glad to give you the benefit 
of their experience and will no doubt 
gain something from you.” 

Mr. Kugelman made a hobby of col- 
lecting items and photographs pertain- 
ing to the telephone industry. Some of 
this historical material no doubt fur- 
nished the inspiration for an article 
entitled “Fifty of Telephone 
Service,” which he wrote for TELEPH- 
ONY and which was published in the 
issue of April 17, 1926. He was a Ma- 
son, a member of the local Kiwanis club 
and a member of the Franklin Avenue 
M. E. Church. Not only was he active 
in Masonic and church circles, he took 
an active interest in Boy Scout work. 

Surviving Mr. Kugelman are his wife, 
the former Miss Mary Nail of Ironton; 
two daughters, Mrs. K. E. Barnhill of 
Sunbury and Mrs. Maurice Bailey of 
Lafayette; and a granddaughter, Nancy 
Ann Barnhill. His son, Charles, died 
17 years ago. 


mis- 
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Years 
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JOHN CLARE FURNISS, 66, man- 
ager of the Nashville, Tenn., cffice of 
the Southern Bell Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. for more than 40 years, died 
December 25 at his home. 

Born in Assyria township, Mr. Fur- 
had been associated prominently 
with many civic undertakings in Nash- 
ville and 


niss 


was widely known among 
Barry county business men. 
Mr. Furniss married Miss Harriett 


Beadle of Hastings November 16, 1898. 
Besides the widow he is survived by 
one son, Lewis of Grand Rapids, and 
two sisters, Miss Minnie 


Battle Creek. 


Furniss of 
Nashville and Miss Electa Furniss of 
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This popular type of indoor 
protector consists of two blocks 
of porcelain—the line end being 
equipped with fuse clips only 
while the other end has fuse 
clios, ground connection and a 
well for the discharge blocks. 
Regularly equipped with seven- 
ampere, fiber-type fuses with 
nutted ends, and Type 2105 dis- 
charge blocks. Write for further 
information regarding this and 
other Sands protective devices. 
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AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC 
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Distributed by: 
AMERICAN AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES CO 
1033 West Van Buren Street, Chicago 
Export Distributors: 
AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES COMPANY, LTD 
Chicago 
RR ENs  A 
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FCC's Annual Report 
Sent to Congress 


“Noteworthy progress” in United 
States communications and in the ad- 
ministration of the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission which regulates 
them was reported by Frank R. Mc- 
Ninch, chairman of the FCC, in the 
fourth annual report of the commis- 
sion, made public January 5. 

Declaring that the year ended on 
June 30 last, and the _ succeeding 
months had been a period of “‘signifi- 
cant developments’? which, together 
with amendments to the 1934 Com- 
munications Act, had increased consid- 
erably the scope and importance of the 
commission’s administrative and regu- 
latory task, Mr. McNinch reported the 
FCC to be “practically” up to date with 
its work, but only through a speeding- 
up process in the last few months and 
an increasing amount of overtime esti- 
mated at more than 2,000 days in the 
last fiscal year. 

“To remedy this situation of under- 
staffing, overload and accumulation, as 
well as to provide more adequate and 
effective facilities for regulation,’ he 
said, ‘the commission has recommended 
this year a substantial increase in its 
budget.” 

The amount of the requested in- 
crease was not given in the chairman’s 
letter transmitting his report to Con- 
gress, nor would officials of the com- 
mission reveal whether it was less or 
more than the increase recommended 
by the Director of the Budget. The 
budget recommendation fixes at $2,- 
038,175 the proposed appropriation for 
the FCC, which represents a net in- 
crease of $293,175. 

“Reforms” already undertaken, in- 
cluding a reorganization of commission 
activities, “promise decidedly improved 
administration of the Communications 
Act,” but these steps alone “cannot be 
a complete cure’”’ for the commission’s 
overload of work, according to Mr. 
MeNinch. 

In the field of wire communications 
noteworthy progress has continued to 
be made, including developments of 
several new types of carrier telephone 
systems “‘which are expected to affect 
profoundly the future of telephony,” 
according to Mr. McNinch. 
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“One new system provides twelve 
additional carrier channels, so that a 
single pair of open wires may be used 
for a total of 16 telephone channels,” 
he continued. 

The commission is pursuing its study 
of methods of organizing all communi- 
cation facilities, including radio, tele- 
phone and telegraph services, to pro- 
vide for their prompt and efficient use 
upon the rising of any sectional or na- 
tional emergency. The measures this 
study contemplates would be adapted 
not alone to national defense in time 
of need but to disasters such as those 
caused by floods, fire or hurricane. 
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Pennsylvania Hearing on 
New Bell Rates 
Telephone rates of 2,700 Philadel- 
phia suburban subscribers will be in- 
creased $18,500 a year by the new 





COMING 
CONVENTIONS 


Minnesota Telephone Associa- 
tion, Hotel St. Paul, St. Paul, Jan- 
uary 24, 25 and 26. 

Texas Telephone Association, 
Baker Hotel, Dallas, March 22, 
23 and 24. 

Oklahoma Telephone Associa- 
tion, Huckins Hotel, Oklahoma 
City, March 27 and 28. 

Kansas Telephone Association, 
Municipal Auditorium, Junction 
City, March 30 and 31. 

Missouri Telephone Association, 
Hotel Muehlebach, Kansas City, 
April 3 and 4. 

Nebraska Telephone Associa- 
tion, Lincoln Hotel, Lincoln, April 
11 and 12. 

Iowa Independent Telephone 
Association, Fort Des Moines Ho- 
tel, Des Moines, April 18, 19 and 
20. 

Ohio Independent Telephone 
Association, Deshler-Wallick Ho- 
tel, Columbus, April 25, 26 and 27. 

Indiana Telephone Association, 
Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, May 
10 and 11. 

New York State Telephone As- 
sociation, Hotel Syracuse, Syra- 
cuse, May 23, 24, 25 and 26. 

The Illinois Telephone Associa- 
tion, Pere-Marquette Hotel, Pe- 
oria, June 7 and 8. 














mission and Court Activities 


“foreign exchange” tariffs proposed by 
the Bell Telephone Co., the Pennsyl. 
vania Public Utility Commission was 
told at a hearing January 10. 

But to offset the increase nearly 
190,000 Philadelphia subscriber mak- 
ing calls to adjoining communities wil] 
save about $51,000 annually under the 
new schedules, W. D. Gillen, assistant 
vice-president of the company, testified 
before Commission Examiner Raymond 
Shryock. 

Nearly 200 suburban residents ap- 
peared at the hearing to protest the 
rate boost and 2,000 others were rep- 
resented by attorneys. 

Foreign exchange service, Mr. Gillen 
explained, is the use of Philadelphia 
telephone numbers by subscribers in 
adjoining communities. They now have 
the privilege of calling Philadelphia 
numbers without extra charge, but pay 
tolls for calls to local numbers in their 
own communities. 

Their rates are now based on the 
mileage of their lines to the Philadel- 
phia exchange. The new rates will 
charge them according to actual air- 
line distance from the exchange, but 
will wipe out unlimited service and put 
them all on a message-rate basis. 

Philadelphia subscribers’ will be 
given the privilege of calling adjoining 
communities within the present five- 
cent toll zones without paying that toll, 
provided they also give up unlimited 
service and switch to limited lines. 
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Officers of Newly-Chartered 
United Utilities, Inc. 

Harry S. Berlin, for many years as- 
sociated with the Gustav Hirsch Organ- 
ization, of Columbus, Ohio, has _ been 
chosen president of the United Utilities, 
Inc., of Abilene, Kans. The latter com- 
pany will take over the properties of 
the United Telephone & Electric Co. 
approval to the transaction having been 
given by the federal court in 
ton. Del., December 31. 

The charter of the newly-organized 
United Utilities, Inc., as filed January 
3 with the District of Columbus Re- 
corder in Washington, gives the 
names of the following officers: Vice- 
President, R. N. Dockstader, of Beloit, 
Kans.; vice-president and treasurer, C. 
A. Seupin, of Abilene, Kans.; vice-pres- 
ident and secretary, A. E. Buenning, 
also of Abilene; assistant treasurer, V. 
P. Prather, of Wilmington, Del. 

The board of directors includes, in 
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addition to President Berlin and Vice- 
President Dockstader, Clyde Paul, of 
Philadelphia, Pa., and L. W. Howell, 


formerly vice-president and general 
manager of the United Telephone & 
Electric Co. of Kansas. In the near 
future another director is to be elected. 


The newly chartered company is tak- 


ing over most of the properties oper- 
ated by the old United company in the 
following states: New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania, Indiana, Nebraska, Missouri, 


Kansas, Colorado, Arkansas and Ohio. 
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Troubles in California 
with Telephone Gambling 
Race bookies have been causing both 
the law enforcement agencies and the 
telephone companies in Southern Cal- 


ifornia a lot of headaches recently. 
California has legalized the pari-mutuel 
system at its horse race tracks, but 


making book on the races either at the 
track or away from it is illegal. Los 
Angeles county with three large race 
tracks at Santa Anita, Inglewood and 
Pomona has been overrun with bookies. 
Raids on the ever-moving establish- 
ments of these bookies are frequent, 
but they seem. to persist in as great a 
number as ever. 

The telephone companies refuse to 
put in telephones for the bookies when 
they positive as to the purpose 
they are desired, but the latter have 
many ways of getting around the letter 
of the law. For instance, one large 
operator publishes racing news and, as 
a newspaper, the telephone company 
cannot refuse to furnish him with 
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TELEPHONY’S 
Index 


for Volume 115 


which was completed with the 
December 31 
ready for distribution among 
those who keep complete files. 
In this index are listed all of 
the important articles and 
items which appeared in the 
issues of TELEPHONY from 
July 2 to December 31, 1938. 
The index affords a ready ref- 
erence and will be supplied 
free of charge to those mak- 
ing application. Write: 


issue, is now 


Telephony Publishing Corp. 
608 S. Dearborn St., 
Chicago, Il. 
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service. Another has a broadcasting 
system and is also legally entitled to 
telephone service. 

The smaller operators who are re- 
fused service, promptly approach an- 
other desk and apply for a telephone as 
a fruit juice stand or under some other 
camouflage. 

The police have tried to get the tele- 
phone numbers from the telephone 
companies. While the latter would 
like to cooperate they fear suits from 
patrons who might be raided by mis- 
take. Unlisted telephone numbers are 
of large volume in Los Angeles, em- 
bracing motion picture stars and other 
persons in the public eye, and the tele- 
phone companies guard them zealously. 

The one way that the law can obtain 
such numbers is to subpoena the books 
of the telephone companies in court 
proceedings. This was done by a com- 
mittee from the legislature. Telephone 
company officials have pointed out that 
the police were evidently not so anxious 
to obtain the numbers as they averred. 

The broadcasters of racing news 
have seemingly hit on a novel method 
by placing a battery of telephones in 
front of the broadcaster. This system 
is much less costly, especially in case 
of a raid when an expensive switch- 
board is destroyed by police axes. 
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Zoning of Detroit Metropolitan 
Area Ordered by Commission 

Reductions in revenues of the Mich- 
igan Bell Telephone Co. from the De- 
troit metropolitan area of an estimated 
annual amount of $233,000 will result 
from an order issued January 15 by the 
Michigan Public Utilities Commission. 
The order provides for the establish- 
ment of a zoned Detroit district tele- 
phone exchange. This is to be made up 
of the present Detroit exchange and 10 
suburban exchanges. 

Under the provisions of the commis- 
sion’s order, which followed a year of 
study and negotiation with the tele- 
phone company, the Detroit exchange 
is to be zoned into seven areas and 
rates for calls between suburban ex- 
changes and Detroit will be dependent 
upon the area in which the calls origi- 
nate or terminate. 

Calls which heretofore have cost the 
subscriber from 10 to 20 cents will, 
under the new zoning plan, cost only 
five cents. Calls to the farther Detroit 
areas will be graded upward in unit as 
the distance increases. 

Additional optional forms of service 
will be available both in Detroit and 
the 10 suburban exchanges included 
within the newly-created Detroit dis- 
trict exchange. Such optional services 

(Please turn to page 32) 





Save 


The saving in battery cost 
alone may pay for a Raytheon 
RECTICHARGER, 





It permits the use of much 
smaller batteries and lengthens 
their life. \) 
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The RECTICHARGER is not to be 
confused with a battery charger. It 
is the new way of furnishing DC 
power. 





It carries the normal load. 





¢ 
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The only servicing required is 
the occasional addition of water to 
the battery to replace evaporation. 


A RECTICHARGER with a small 
storage battery floating across 
its terminals makes a com- 
plete, automatic AC-DC tele- 
phone power unit. Its DC 
voltage is stabilized to +2% 
at any output even although 
the-AC varies from 95-130 
volts. It uses lifetime, dry disc 
copper oxide rectifying units. 
There are no moving parts. 
For full details consult your 
usval source of tel ne sup- 
plies or mail the coupon. 


RAYTHEON MANUFACTURING CO. 


172 WILLOW STREET, WALTHAM, MASS 





Please send Bulletin DL48-263-1 
on RECTICHARGERS. 


Signed 
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The Manufacturers’ Department 


New Body for Rural Main- 


tenance and Installation 

The equipment used in rural instal- 
lation and maintenance is quite dif- 
ferent from that regularly carried for 
urban work. The rural maintenance 
truck must carry an axe, a stepladder 
as well as an extension ladder, and 
must have platform space available for 
cross-arm or pole stub when needed. 

The 4551 body designed by the Amer- 
ican Coach & Body Co. of Cleveland, 
Ohio, has a compartment space for 
hardware, handsets, and tools as well 
as provisions for carrying the bulkier 
items, as shown in the accompanying 
illustration. The platform width avail- 
able between the inches 
and the body is 75 inches long. 

A patented ladder holder that is 
easily accessible from the rear of the 
truck, holds both 
place when the truck is in transit. 
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L. M. Berry & Co. 
Holds Sales Conference 


The second in a series of sales con- 


boxes is 46 


ladders securely in 


ferences being conducted by L. M. 
Berry & Co., telephone directory sales 
organization, was held in Rochester, 
N. Y., December 27, 28 and 29. This 
conference for Eastern Division sales- 
men was similar to one held in Dayton, 
Ohio, in early December for the 
pany’s Mid-Western Division. 
These are designed to 
improve efficiency in selling and in han- 
dling the details of directory publica- 


com- 


conferences 











New truck body recently designed by the American Coach & Body Co. for rural telephone 
maintenance and installation work. 


tion, with the thought in mind of taking 
full advantage of the favorable business 
situation which is in prospect for the 
year 1939. 

Three general methods of instruction 
were used: 

(1)Talks by managers in which com- 
pany policies and general business out- 
look for 1939 were discussed. Outline 
of development of telephone directories 


and reasons for changes improving 
directory make-up. Need for tact in all 
contacts with subscribers so that publie 
relations are strengthened. Methods of 
make-up of directory to eliminate er- 
rors. Various sections of directory, ad- 
vertising values of each section, and 
size of space best suited to satisfy 
needs of advertiser. 

(2) Demonstration sales. Methods of 


Employes of L. M. Berry & Co. who were present at the recent Eastern division sales conference and school, held in Rochester, N. Y. From 

left to right are: Front row—W. J. Horton, Jr., A. L. Kolb, Carl Sch nanke, I. J. Klass, F. L. Hawker, L. E. Getzler, Ralph Maner and Earl 

Pearsall. Second row—R. Garrison, D. Himmelsback, Earl Webster, H. M. Riffe, H. G. Brewer, R. Gerstner, H. Fox, J. Metzger and O. A. 
Nichols. Third row—J. A. Schaab, W. Tarr, C. B. Crone, L. Bennett and J. Bowling. 
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eling in both rural and urban commu- 
nities, covering different sections of the 
telephone directory such as classified, 
alphabetical, cover, and insert space. 

(3) Discussions after each talk and 
each sale in which all men participated 
in order that points might be made 
clear, or that better methods might be 
suggest d. 

Finding that these meetings are very 
helpful in keeping their salesmen well 
versed in up-to-date sales technique and 
in meeting requirements of the tele- 
phone companies whom they represent, 
L. M. Berry & Co. is planning future 
conferences of a similar nature. 
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Geary, Okla., Installs 
Kellogq Masterbuilt Board 


The Geary Telephone Co. of Geary, 
Okla., recently completed the installa- 
tion of a two-position 6-800 Kellogg 


Masterbuilt switchboard. D. S. Smith- 
peter and his brother, D. L. Smithpeter, 
operate the exchange which has ap- 
proximately 420 subscribers. With the 
conversion to common battery service 
they expect to add many new stations. 

With the new equipment, the com- 
pany is prepared for future growth. 
Because of its flexibility, this modern 
equipment can be changed quickly to 
take care of positional changes or in- 
creases. Universal cord and circuit 
lines are used to simplify cut-overs to 
common battery and for interconnec- 
tions between common battery and 
magneto lines. 

The Geary exchange was opened in 
1902 and has been owned by the Smith- 
peter family for the past 18 years. 

vv 


Portuguese Government 
Adopts Strowger Automatic 
Automatic Telephone & Electric Co., 
Ltd., has announced the signing of a 
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long-term contract with the Portuguese 
government for the conversion of that 
country’s entire telephone facilities to 
automatic operation on an “ATM” 
Strowger basis. 

Terms of the agreement provide for 
fully automatic main exchanges with 
a large number of smaller semi-auto- 
matic sub-exchanges in each area. 
Equipment to be used will be Strowger 
type, as standardized by the British 
Post Office. Initially, the conversion 
will be made in the Coimbra and the 
Braga areas, with installations follow- 
ing progressively in the other areas 
until telephone facilities of the whole 
of Portugal are under automatic 
operation. 

In adopting ‘““ATM” Strowger, Portu- 
gal has followed the example of Poland 
and Lithuania, the governments of both 
of these countries having recently con- 
cluded similar agreements with the 
English company. 


Two-position 6 - 800 

Kellogg Masterbuilt 

switchboard 

to the one recently 

installed at Geary, 
Okla. 


similar 


The African Post Office, the Aus- 
tralian Telephone Administration, and 
the New Zealand Telephone Adminis- 
tration, are also large scale users of 
the type of equipment manufactured 
by the Automatic Electric & Telephone 
Co., Ltd. The company’s Liverpool 
factory is the British Empire’s largest 
telephone manufacturing organization, 
employing more than 6,000 people. 
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General Commercial Engi- 
neer of Western Electric 
Frederick R. Lack, formerly director 
of vacuum tube development at Bell 
Telephone Laboratories, has been ap- 
pointed general commercial engineer of 


the Western Electric Co. He will have 
charge of the sale, through the com- 
pany’s distributors, of Western Elec- 
tric products outside of the Bell Sys- 
tem, including the by-products of tele- 
phone research such as_ broadcasting 
equipment; aviation, police and marine 


radio; public address systems, hearing 
aids, train-dispatching systems, etc. 

Mr. Lack entered the Western Elec- 
tric’s employ in 1911 upon graduating 
from high school. He served in the 
Signal Corps during the World War. 
Subsequently he directed the installa- 
tion of a radio link between Peking 
and Tientsin and installed the first 
multiplex teletypewriters for the Jap- 
anese government, receiving in recogni- 
tion the Order of the Rising Sun. 

Entering Harvard as a special stu- 
dent, he earned a degree with high 
honors in 2% years. At Bell Telephone 
Laboratories he then engaged in the 
research preliminary to short-wave 
transatlantic radio and supervised the 
Bell System’s first commercial instal- 
lation of ship-to-shore radio on the Le- 
viathan. 

In charge of vacuum tube develop- 
ment since 1935, he has directed the 
engineering on tubes for ultra-short 
waves, for very high power, and in 
addition on many others of increased 
life and unusual performance. 
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New Agents of 
W. N. Matthews Corp. 

Frank L. Frable with offices at 100 
W. Monroe St., Chicago, is one of two 
new agents of W. W. Matthews Corp., 
St. Louis, Mo. He will cover northern 
Illinois, eastern Wisconsin, and the 
northern Michigan peninsula. He is 
assisted by Arnold C. Blaese. 

Edmund F. Burke, with an office at 
4614 Prospect Ave., Cleveland, is con- 
tacting the Matthews 
Ohio. 

Both Mr. Frable and Mr. Burke are 
well known in their respective terri- 
tories and are familiar with telephone 
company problems. 


customers in 
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Catalog on Homelite 
Generators and Floodlights 
The Homelite Corp., of Port Chester, 
N. Y., has issued an attractive bulletin 
describing and illustrating its complete 
line of portable gasoline engine-driven 
units in both direct and alternating 
current. Included in this catalog are 
three new Homelite units now under 
production in the company’s factory. 
The sizes range from 650 to 3,000 
watts on the direct current units and 
from 500 to 2,500 watts on alternating 
current plants. 
vv 
Nebraska Sales Representative 
Extends His Territory 
Stromberg-Carlson’s Art Preble, for- 
merly its Nebraska sales representative, 
will now contact telephone companies 


throughout Nebraska, Colorado and 
Kansas. 
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COMMISSION AND 
COURT ACTIVITIES 


(Continued from page 29) 


will enable customers to effect sub- 
stantial savings in their monthly bills 
by reducing their charges for toll serv- 
ices to the adjacent suburbs by 20 per 
cent and permitting residence sub- 
scribers in the suburbs to call a vastly 
increased area with no toll charges. 

The new zoning plan will likewise 
result in substantial reductions in toll 
rates to points beyond the Detroit dis- 
trict exchange which will be based upon 
the distances between the respective 
zones and the suburban exchanges af- 
fected. 

The monthly schedule of extended 
area service rates for the suburbs of 
Detroit follows: 

One- 
Party 
Resi- 
dence ness 
Birmingham $3.50 $5.00 
Center Line 4.00 3.6 4.50 
Farmington 3.25 2.75 70 
Southfield 3.75 
Livonia 3.75 
Roseville 4.00 
Royal Oak 4.00 
3 
3. 
3 


Two- 
Party 
Resi- 
dence 


One- 
Party 
Busi- 


P.B.X. 
Trunk 
Lines 


y 
Trenton 3.25 
Wayne 
Wyandotte 


td gh gt od gh ed 
SN 


90 
3.50 


Small New York Company 


Asks Rate Increase 

The Champlain Valley Telephone 
Co., Ine., which furnishes telephone 
service to subscribers in the village of 
Peru, N. Y., and surrounding rural ter- 
ritory in Clinton County, has filed a 
revision of its rates with the New York 
Public Service Commission. The in- 
crease amounts to 25 cents per month 
for all classes of local service, effective 
December 1. The new rates will be the 
same or lower than comparative rates 
charged by the New York Telephone 
Co. for the same 
similar territory. 

Based upon data in the company’s 
annual reports to the commission it 
does not appear that the revenue to be 
derived from the new rates will yield 
the company more than a fair return. 
Other things remaining as in 1937, the 
increase will not offset the deficit of 
$1,937.36 experienced in that year. Had 
the rate increase been in effect in 1933, 
the best of the past five years for this 
company, the rate of return would have 
been 4.5 per cent. 

An analysis of the company’s figures 
shows some items in the company’s 
operations out of line with the average 
of other similar companies. Intangible 
capital of $1,833.70 included in the 
book balance of fixed capital and main- 
tenance expenses from $2.21 to $6.50 per 
station higher are shown. Eliminating 
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class of service in 





revived. 


of overtime. 


DA report. 


having the same details. 





Answers to Traffic Questions on Page 20 


A new call will have to be filed. The original ticket cannot be 


The toll center operator should reach the tributary and request 
her to secure the amount of the overtime. If the calling party is 
holding the line, the toll center should advise him that there is 
a charge for overtime and request him to signal his operator. 
Then reach the tributary and request her to secure the amount 


One minute from the time the call was acknowledged, if the called 
station has not answered, the tributary operator should pass 


The same ticket should not be used unless the calling party volun- 
tarily refers to the canceled call in connection with a later cal! 


The first call is canceled and a new ticket is made. 








intangible capital of $1,833.70 from the 
rate base of $24,440 computed for 1937, 
rate base of $22,606. A re- 
duction in 


leaves a 
1937 maintenance expenses 
to the average of Class “C” companies 
would reduce such expense by $1,970 
and result in a net income of $33 for 
the year. 

The revenue increase from the high- 
er rates is estimated at $795 a year 
and added to this the $33 income com- 
puted, a total net income of $823 is 
found under the newly-filed rates after 
making adjustments in the rate base 
and maintenance expenses. Net income 
of $828 is equal to a return of 3.2 per 
cent on the adjusted rate base of $22,- 
606. The deficits of the company in 
recent years have been: $931.92 in 
1934, $2,031.69 in 1935, $28.37 in 1936 
and $1,937 in 1937. No net income 
profit was shown since 1933 when the 
net income of the company was $282.02. 
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Nebraska Grounded Lines 
Facing Added Trouble 


Troubles for the smaller telephone 
companies in Nebraska that use 
grounded’ service are multiplying. 
Through the influence of Senator Nor- 
ris, who has long been a champion of 
public ownership, large allotments of 
government money in the form of loans 
have been made io Nebraska power 
districts. 

The Eastern Nebraska Public Power 
District, which had previously received 
$845,000, has been given $871,000 ad- 
ditional, the total mileage being 1,610. 
Burt county, with a previous allotment 
of $275,000, has received $140,000 more 
and will have 345 miles when built. 
Cedar-Knox county, with $200,000 al- 
ready, has received $149,000 more, and 
will have 342 miles. Dawson county 
was given $318,000 to build 272 miles; 
Hall county $164,000 to build 121 miles, 


and Seward county $274,000 to 
228 miles. 

All of these allotments are in well- 
developed telephone territory, and spell 
a lot of expense and trouble to tele- 
phone companies. The Nebraska Power 
Co., a private corporation, has appealed 
to the state supreme court from the 
refusal of the state railway commission 
to deny construction by public power 
districts in territory 


build 


it already occu- 
pies and serves adequately, the com- 
mission holding it is without legal au- 
thority to apply the doctrine of public 
convenience and necessity. 
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New Equipment Ordered 
for Six Georgia Cities 

The Georgia Public Service Commis- 
sion ordered improvements December 
14 in the equipment in six Georgia 
cities served by the Southern Bell Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., under an 
agreement with subscribers that the 
rates be increased 25 cents per month. 
The cities affected by the order are 
Jonesboro, Jackson, Leary, Madison, 
Eatonton and Douglasville. 

Chairman Walter McDonald, of the 
commission, said the cities asked for 
the changes in each instance, the peti- 
tions being filed by subscribers with 
the backing of the mayors, city coun- 
cils and civie organizations. 

In Douglasville 92 per cent of the 
subscribers asked for a change from 
the magneto to the common battery dial 
type. In this city the 25 per cent in- 
crease applies to residence telephones 
only, with no increase in the business 
rate. In the other five cities the in- 
crease applies to both residence and 
business telephones. 

In Jonesboro 94 per cent of the sub- 
scribers asked for a change from the 
magneto to the dial type. 

In Jackson 93 per cent of the sub- 
scribers signed the petition for a 
change to dial telephones. 
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In Leary every subscriber asked for 
a chanyze to the dial type telephones. 

In Madison 95 per cent of the sub- 
scriber= asked for a change to manual 
or handset telephones. 

In Eatonton more than 90 per cent 
of the subscribers asked for a change 
te dial telephones. 


Printing Wisconsin Rate 
Case Record Costs $14,574 


Printing of the Wisconsin Telephone 


Co. rate case record at a cost of $14,574 
has been completed in connection with 
the appeal to the Wisconsin Supreme 
Court, the state public service commis- 


sion announced recently. 

The case record, which forms 14 
large volumes, represents merely an 
abstract of evidence taken before the 
commission in a nearly six-year investi- 
gation and in Dane county circuit court 
about a year ago. 

The case records must be printed for 


CABLE LUBRICANTS 





Albany Underground Cable Lubricant 
adopted by Bell System for pulling lead 
thed cable. Write for particulars. 


Adam Cook’s Sons., Inc., Linden, N. J. 











POLES 





B. J. Carney & Co., 100 N. 7th St., 
Minneapolis, Minn.—Western red cedar 
poles. Pentrex Butt Treated or Plain. 








international Creosoting and Construc- 
tion Co., Galveston, Texas.—Creosoted 
Southern Yellow Pine Poles. Plants: 
Beaumont and Texarkana, Texas. 








MacGillis & Gibbs Company, Milwau- 
kee, Wis.—Northern White and Western 
Red Cedar Poles. Plain or butt-treated. 
Immediate quotations on request. 








NELSON CREOSOTING COMPANY 
Panama, Oklahoma 


CREOSOTED PINE POLES 


WOOD PINS BRACKETS 


CROSS ARMS 
CREOSOTED AND PLAIN 


— 








T. M. Partridge Lumber Co., Minne- 
apolis, Minn.—Northern White—Western 
Red Cedar Poles. Plain or butt-treated. 








Valentine Clark Corporation, 2516 Dos- 
well Ave., St. Paul, Minn.—Finishd 
Cedar Poles. Plain or butt-treated. 








mn OSs, Red Cedar Company, P. O. 
Box Sandpoint, idaho.—Plain or butt 








treated Western Red Cedar poles. 
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supreme court consideration. The tele- 
phone company will pay part of the 
cost. 

Last February Circuit Judge A. C. 
Hoppmann vacated the commission’s 
final rate order, first issued in March, 
1936, and affirmed late in 1937, reduc- 
ing the company’s exchange rates 8 per 
cent or about $850,000 a year, and also 
the third temporary order reducing ex- 
change rates 10 per cent or more than 
a million dollars for the period from 
August, 1934, to August, 1935. 

Judge Hoppmann sustained the com- 
mission’s order reducing depreciation 
expenses allowed to be charged about 
$700,000 a year. The company is ap- 
pealing from the decision in the depre- 
ciation matter and the commission is 
appealing from the decisions in the two 
customer rate matters. 
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Restaurateur's Coin-Box 
Complaint Dismissed 

The complaint of John Palesch, pro- 
prietor of a restaurant in Philadelphia, 
Pa., against the Bell Telephone Co. of 
Pennsylvania was dismissed December 
30 by the Pennsylvania Public Service 
Commission. He alleged that he was 
billed for calls from a semi-public coin- 
box telephone at his establishment in 
which counterfeit nickels were used. 

The commission found that the bill- 
ing was in accordance with the com- 
pany’s filed tariffs, and that a finding 
to the contrary would result in discrim- 
ination against those patrons of the 
company who pay for service in legal 
coins. 


Summary of Commission 
Rulings and Hearings 


Federal Communications Commission 
Washington, D. C. 

January 9: Approval granted appli- 
cation of the Southern Bell Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., Atlanta, Ga. (Exam- 
iner’s Report No. III-36), for a permit 
to construct a coastal harbor station at 
Port Sulphur, La., to operate in the 
public service with power of 400 watts, 
with the frequency of 2558 kc., effec- 
tive January 16. 

Illinois Commerce Commission 

January 12: Order issued suspend- 
ing proposed advances in telephone 
service rates for 15 Illinois communi- 
ties until May 14 to permit investiga- 
tion of the proposed increases. Ad- 
vances proposed were for exchanges 
served by the Illinois Allied Telephone 
Co. and the Illinois Commercial Tele- 
phone Co. 


January 17: Hearing in Springfield 
on the commission’s citation against the 
Illinois Bell Telephone Co. to show 
cause why an order should not be en- 
tered requiring the Illinois Bell Tele- 
phone Co. to construct and install tele- 
phone facilities and render service to 





River Oaks, West Cottage Hills, North 
Cottage Hills, South Cottage Hills and 
Fairfield subdivisions and territory ad- 
jacent thereto, in Fosterburg township, 
Madison county. 

January 17: Hearings in Springfield 
on applications of the Illinois Com- 
mercial Telephone Co. for authority to 
increase rates in Coulterville, Bethany, 
Chatsworth, and Bradford. 

January 18: Hearing in Springfield 
on joint application of the Farmers 
Mutual Telephone Association for au- 
thority to sell and the Champaign 
County Telephone Co. to purchase 
property in and in the vicinity of Ives- 
dale, and application to the Champaign 
County Telephone Co. for a certificate 
of convenience and necessity. 

January 19: Hearing in Springfield 
in the matter of establishing rules gov- 
erning the destruction of records of the 
telephone utilities doing business in the 
state of Illinois. 

Missouri Public Service Commission 

January 24: Hearing in Jefferson 
City on complaint of the Andrew 
County Mutual Telephone Co. and the 


ACCOUNTING 
HERDRICH and BOGGS 


Certified Public Accountants 
803 Electric Building 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
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Write ot tele phone 


LM.BERRY A CO. 
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Consulting Teleph Engi 
“Modernization of 
Equipment and Methods 
for Improved Service” 


GARRISON BABCOCK 
1104 Third Avenue, Seattle, Washington 














Frank F. Fowle & Co. 


Electrical and Mechanical 
ENGINEERS 
35 East Wacker Drive CHICAGO 








SLOAN & COOK 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
120 os omy STREET 


Appraisals—Original Cost Studies 
Depreciation, Financial, and Other 
Investigations 








NOW—ELECTROX 
Current Supply Unit for 
operator's sets at a new 
low price—$!4.85. No 
batteries needed. 


Sent on Trial 


Schauer Machine Co. 


2060-2068 Reading Road 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
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